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Avauna the Round Table.... 
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WHAT 
SETTLEMENT FOR 
GERMANY ?P 


From London 


LorD VANSITTART: The German nation has to be cured. The 
wild beasts of two world wars, which have caused scores of millions 
to perish in torment, have first to be tamed and then converted into 
normal human beings. 

Let us neither underestimate the task for which many years and 
a few miracles will be required nor give it up in advance as hopeless, 
for the age of miracles is not yet over. Indeed, scientific miracles 
have really only just begun, and they can best be wrought by sheer 
tenacity. 

We must set the old definition of genius, as a transcendent capaci- 
ty for taking trouble, against the German conception of it as the 
means of giving trouble. We must start from the true assumption 
that this is by far the greatest convulsion in human history. We 
cannot get out of it undercheap. Once this fact is realized, the 
drastic but not inhuman measures required for a cure will be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

The measures necessary to prevent a third German attempt to 
enslave the world fall under three main headings—disarmament, 


decentralization, re-education. 


Each heading has many ramifications. The disarmament of 


Germany must be total, permanent, and unilateral. We can tolerate _ 


no more German army, navy, or air force at all. There can be noth- 
ing but a police force, without military equipment. After the last 
war we left the Germans with an army of a hundred thousand men. 
We know the consequences. We must never allow that folly to be 
repeated. 

To take away the arms now possessed by these scientific savages 
is only to touch the fringe of the problem. It is even more essential 
to prevent them from making more and worse ones. The advent of 
the flying bomb, and perhaps the ten-ton rocket with far greater 
range, has demonstrated that. The next war might start with the 
destruction of civilization overnight. There was once a hazy and 
lazy idea that Germany could be policed from the air. That was 
never practicable, and the notion has been finally exploded by the 
new bombs. 

Nothing but a widespread and militarily supported Allied in- 
telligence service will avail to prevent catastrophic surprises in a few 
years. In order to prevent these, the Allies must rely upon them- 
selves; there is no safe and stable German democracy waiting just 
around the corner. What you will find there is a bitter nation that 
twice fought to the bitter end for world domination. 

The Allies must, therefore, control all the German war poten- 
tial—that is, the bulk of German heavy industry. Some industries 
must be prohibited altogether—for example, aircraft, synthetic oil 
and rubber, and explosives. Imported key war materials must be 
rationed to legitimate commercial requirements, and, therefore, 
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imported only under Allied license. Among these, for example, 
would be copper, nickel, tungsten, chrome, wolfram, bauxite, iron 
ore, and a number of others. 

The Allies must exercise strict and prolonged supervision over 
the factories of the German war machine. In some instances, they 
will have to take over part at least of the loan and share capital and 
have their own directors on the boards and, in the most dangerous 
cases, their own managers. 

The chemical industry is the most dangerous of all. The authori- 
ties of the United States now well know the part played by that 
octopus, I. G. Farben, in preparing for the war—not only in Ger- 
many but by its poisonous hold in the United States. Its tentacles 
must be amputated.? 

If Germany is completely disarmed, a small army, after the first 
few years, of occupation will suffice to avert danger until the Ger- 
mans are reliably reformed. All the Allies can share the occupation 
within measurable time. A mechanized force of, say, a dozen divi- 
sions dotted about the country will be enough. Since there are a 
dozen Allies, the burden of each will be light. No time limit can be 
set to the occupation; only experience can decide. Occupation may 
have to last for a generation, but it may also be less. Whatever the 
need, we must face this modest insurance for world safety. Of 
course, if disarmament were not complete, more divisions would be 
required. That would be more expensive for everyone, including the 
Germans. 

The Germans must learn to govern themselves instead of being 
bossed from Berlin. So Prussia must be broken up and redistributed 
within Germany; except, of course, East Prussia, which will be di- 


t For a further discussion of the problems of cartels and international monop- 
olies see Edward Levi, Joseph O’Mahoney, and Redvers Opie, What Should Be 
British and American Policy toward International Monopolies? a University of 
Chicago Rounp TaBLe transcript, No. 319, broadcast April 30, 1944. 
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vided between Russia and Poland. Prussia has grabbed three-fifths 
of the manpower and nearly all the mineral wealth of Germany. 
The Rhineland, Westphalia, Hanover, Schleswig, Holstein, and 
the Hansea territories must be liberated from Germany and become 
autonomous state provinces, together with Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, Saxony. 

These must enjoy autonomy in the departments of education, 
police, finance, justice, agriculture, and social welfare. To the cen- 
tral government, whose capital will, of course, not be Berlin, may be 
left foreign affairs, customs and excise, posts and telegraphs, and 
communications, excepting, of course, international rivers and the 
Kiel Canal, for which special measures will be necessary. 

Since Prussia will be thus reduced by two-thirds, the other prov- 
inces may be able to hold their own. We shall thus get a balance, 
and so perhaps, ultimately, a sane Germany. An overcentralized 
Germany has produced two long world wars. We must now have re- 
course to opposite methods. 

There is much loose talk of re-educating Germany. I prefer the 
word “reformation.” I am more interested in reforming German 
habits and character than in German book-learning. There can be 
no question of shipping American or British schoolteachers into 
Germany. We can only reform the Germans negatively, not posi- 
tively—that is, by preventing them from teaching each other the 
old “heinie” poisons of militarism, racialism, imperialism, revenge. 

There must, therefore, be an Allied high commissioner for educa- 
tion, backed by an adequate staff and the authority of the occupa- 
tion. The staff will pay surprise visits to German schools and univer- 
sities. If the old textbooks and doctrines are not being used, then 
there will be no interference. If they are—and they often will be— 
the guilty teachers will be dismissed. If the offense were repeated, 
the establishment would be closed. 
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Similarly, the staff must keep a vigilant eye and ear on German 


press, radio, and films until a new spirit has arisen and has a firm 
hold. Again, if there is no offense, there will be no interference. But 
there assuredly will be offense, and the Allies must be ready to pre- 
vent it from going too far and-getting out of hand, as it did between 
the wars. Once more the staff will be drawn from all the Allies, and, 
since its total numbers will be less than a thousand, the share of 
each Ally will be under a hundred. 

The field of reform is naturally a very wide one, and my program 
covers a great number of other points that cannot be dealt with in 
ten minutes. This sketch of the three main categories, however, may 
give you an idea of the task ahead in its true proportions. 

The chief point to remember is that occupation is the key. With- 
out it all other reform will either not get a genuine start or will col- 
lapse like a house of cards. Occupation need not be burdensome, but 
it must be there, or else all the old tragedy will repeat itself in exact- 
ly the same sequence, and the next time it will be the end of civiliza- 
tion, which, anyhow, will need generations to recover from the Ger- 
mans; indeed, in some respects, it cannot recover. 

Let us remember that and be on the safe side. We should our- 
selves be war criminals of the next war if we ran any risks or in- 
dulged in any illusions. 


From New York 


Mr. ScHuMAN: We have been listening in the N.B.C. studios here 
in New York City, as you have been listening in your homes, to the 
extremely interesting and constructive message of Lord Vansittart, 
from England, on the settlement for Germany. 

In facing this issue, all Americans must be moved by a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind to a deep sense of humility. Let 
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us, above all people, remember the advice which Lord Vansittart ad- 
dressed to his own countrymen in his latest book, Lessons of My 
Life, namely, that those who have suffered little must not lecture 
those who have suffered much.? 


? Sir Robert G. Vansittart, Lessons of My Life (London: Hutchinson, 1943). 
See also Lord Vansittart’s Black Record (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1942). Re- 
cently, Lord Vansittart outlined “twelve points” which he considered necessary 
in the postwar treatment of Germany: 

“Following are twelve points on which we must all insist. Alone they will not 
insure peace, but without them no peace is possible. They require amplification, 
but here is the rockbottom minimum for security. 

“tr. Unconditional surrender of Germany and of other Axis and satellite pow- 
ers. 

“2. Effective occupation of Germany by an Allied army and air force and the 
establishment of an inter-Allied council of control to be maintained until it is 
decided by the governments concerned to be no longer necessary. 

“3. The arrest and trial of persons believed guilty of war crimes in countries 
where they were committed. Neutral countries should be requested not to give 
sanctuary to any war criminals. 

“4. Complete demobilization and disarmament of all German armed forces 
including the surrender of the German Fleet and Luftwaffe; the same procedure 
to be applied to other Axis powers. 

“5. Police forces in Germany to be regional, free of central control and to be 
demilitarized. 

“6. Abolition in Germany of all military or semi-military training at any age 
in any form whatever, including abolition of officers’ corps and training corps. 

“7, Evacuation of all territories invaded by Axis power. 

“8. Restoration of, or compensation for loot, machinery and equipment re- 
moved or destroyed. Also, restoration of, or compensation for commercial and 
industrial interests forcibly acquired or seized. 

“9. Effective control and, where required, the closing down of Germany’s 
war potentials, including aviation in all its forms. 

“to. No financial loans or assistance to be permitted to Germany or to any 
of the other Axis powers without the approval of the Allied nations. 

“11, The curriculum of school and university studies to be under inter-Allied 
supervision and advice until the re-education of the German people is assured in 
accordance with the principles of international good-will. 

“t2. German radio and all propaganda to be under inter-Allied supervision 
for such time as may be necessary....” (see Lord Vansittart, “Vansittart’s 
‘Twelve Points’ for Germany,” New York Times Magazine, January 16, 1944). 
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The problem of what to do with Germany is, first of all, a prob- 
lem for Russians and Britishers and other Europeans who have suf- 
fered much more than we have. 

Like myself, my two colleagues here have seen something of 
Nazi barbarism at first hand during the years when the Nazis were 
enslaving Germany in preparation for enslaving Europe and the 
world. Along with all Americans, we want a durable peace and a 
just peace. 

Some believe, including Lord Vansittart, that a hard peace is the 
only kind of peace which will be just and durable. Others seem to 
believe that a soft peace is the only kind which will be just and dur- 
able. 

Let me begin by asking what you think of the Vansittart thesis 
as we have had it presented here this afternoon. 


Mr. SHUSTER: Obviously, the peace must be a settlement which 
embodies the legitimate aims of the United States if it is to have any 
valid meaning for us. Therefore, the question is not whether that 
peace is hard or soft from the German point of view but rather 
whether, first, it achieves our aims and, second, whether those aims 
are legitimate, just, and socially desirable. 

Certainly what we seek is the establishment of a political and 
social order in Europe which will insure peace. How can the Ger- 
man people fit into that order? As I see it, Germany can be a part of 
a world society having strength and governing institutions—or, 
that is, it can be independent—or it can be ruled as a colony by 
Great Britain, Russia, or the United States. In my opinion, what 
Lord Vansittart is proposing is that Germany shall be a colony. 


Mr. Morcentuav: That is the problem as generally proposed in 


modern times. Yet it seems to me that the treatment of Germany is | 


not primarily a moral problem but a political-problem—that of pre-_ 
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venting Germany from becoming a menace to world peace again. 
From this point of view it seems to me that the ideas of Lord Van- 
sittart have been misrepresented in this country and elsewhere. 
“Vansittartism” has come to stand for a kind of meaningless 
brutality for its own sake with regard to the Germans. 

It seems to me that we have to discuss the problems which Lord 
Vansittart has raised on their own merits, without using labels like 
“Vansittartism.” 


Mr. Scuuman: You are quite right in saying that Vansittart has 
been represented as a symbol of hardheartedness, whereas actually 
he seems to be more of a symbol of hardheadedness. I think that we 
should all agree that what is to be aimed at is neither hardhearted- 
ness nor softheartedness in a settlement with Germany but hard- 
headedness and practicality. 


Mr. SHUSTER: My complaint, in so far as Lord Vansittart is con- 
cerned, is only that he seems to be suffering from a certain amount of 
amnesia. 

If you remember what the historians were saying, either in Eng- 
land or the United States, prior to the summer of 1914, you will re- 
call that all of them attributed every virtue in the catalogue to the 
German people. Lately, we have had the opposite tendency, which 
is to attribute to them every vice. 

What I miss in all this is a certain amount of badly needed ob- 
jectivity. For example, if we take his suggestion that the division of 
Prussia will be a solution in a measure of the German security prob- 
lem, we must remember that the government of the German Re- 
public did itself complete a program for the division of Prussia into 
parts—the realization of which was prevented only by the fact that 
certain other governments in Europe refused to support the Re- 
public until it could carry through these reforms. 


Io 


{ 
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Mr. MorcEntuav: But, whatever we think about history, what 
do we think about the concrete proposals Lord Vansittart brings 
forward? 

He says, first, that we must disarm Germany. Nobody doubts 
that we must take away the actual armaments from Germany when 
the war is over. But what about the German industry, which is 
really the decisive factor for armament under the modern conditions 
of warfare? 


Mr. ScuumMAN: Do you think that there is any possible way in 
which one can achieve effective disarmament of a great industrial- 
ized country without de-industrializing it? 


Mr. MorcENTHAU: There are people who think so. For instance, 
Governor Dewey recently has advanced the idea that German 
heavy industry should be internationalized. 


Mr. ScHUMAN: The Ruhr Valley? 
Mr. MorGENTHAU: Yes. 


Mr. SHUSTER: It seems to me that on this subject Vansittart is 
very realistic. What he proposes, in short, is that German industry 
shall be prevented from exercising functions of armament. In order 
to prevent that function from being exercised, he proposes a certain 
number of controls—that is, rationing of raw materials, a participa- 
tion in the management of plants, and so on. All these are things, I 
believe, that any American could subscribe to wholeheartedly. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: The only question is how effective controls 
will be in the long run. It is my opinion that what we cannot achieve 
immediately after the war we will never achieve. The experience 
with the Treaty of Versailles has shown that long-term controls do 
not work. 


II 


Therefore, let me raise the question of the destruction of Ger- 
man industries, or the physical taking-away of German industries, 


and their transfer to other countries. 


Mr. Scuuman: The proposal for internationalizing the Ruhr, it 
seems to me, by itself, is not very helpful if it does not include some 
proposals for internationalizing, or, perhaps, in an internal sense, 
socializing, German heavy industry. 

I noted that Lord Vansittart, who unfortunately is not able to 
reply to the comments we are making here today on what he has 
said, referred to the tieup between some of the great German cartels 
and American industry. He refrained, I thought somewhat signifi- 
cantly, from referring to the even greater tieups which have existed 
for many years between great British industries and German heavy 


industries. 
Mr. SHUSTER: Or between German and French industries. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Surely, because an internationalization of 
German industry might easily mean international cartelization. 
This, in my opinion, would not be a solution of the German prob- 
lem from the point of view of peace but might even aggravate the 
German problem in the long run. 


Mr. ScHuMAN: It would be an organization of an economy of 
scarcity, based upon quotas and price-fixing on a world scale. That 
to me spells more fascism in the future. 


Mr. SuustTeR: Although, on the other hand, we must assume, if 
we are going to assume anything at all that is optimistic about the 
future, that the Germans, like ourselves, will desire the prevention 
of another war. Therefore, we should be able to count upon a very 
real measure of support. 
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Mr. Morcentuav: But this is a mere assumption, and we have 
no proof at the present time that the German people really will not 
want a third world war. 


Mr. ScnuMAN: Wouldn’t you say, Morgenthau, that they will 
probably not want a third world war providing that the peace set- 
tlement enables them to live on some kind of tolerable basis? 

Any program for destroying German heavy industry, it seems to 
me, condemns some twenty or thirty million Germans to starva- 
tion. Now, I have no objection to that, but I do not believe that 
we are quite prepared to go that far. 


Mr. Morcentuav: What do you think about the idea of parti- 
tioning Germany into three different parts, or decentralizing Ger- 
many, as Lord Vansittart puts it? Would this not provide a solution 
to the economic problem? 


Mr. ScuuMan: I was interested to note that Lord Vansittart 
differed considerably from the thesis that Sumner Welles has ad- 
vanced recently. Sumner Welles, as you all know, proposed that 
Germany be divided up into three separate states.3 


3“... In thinking about how to deal with the German menace in the future, 
it is necessary to take as a starting point the assumption that a practical world 
organization will be established at the close of the present war, and that it will 
have the power to enforce decisions believed by us to be expedient and wise. 

“Germany became a menace to the rest of the civilized world only after two 
major developments in her history. The first of these was that the German peo- 
ple came to believe in German militarism as the supreme glory of the race. The 
second development was the centralization of authority over all the widely diver- 
gent peoples of the German race. With each successive stage in the centralization 
of authority, the power of the German General Staff was correspondingly in- 
creased. Without such centralization it could not have attained its position of 
supremacy in 1914. If Hitler had not abolished all the remaining barriers between 
the former German states, German militarism could never have carried out its 
policies so successfully in the years between 1933 and 1939, nor could it have ob- 
tained the complete control which it had acquired when the war finally began. 

“Many people will agree that German militarism must be crushed and are 
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Mr. SHUSTER: That proposal leaves out of consideration a large 
number of practical factors. What I object to in it particularly is 


the assumption that you can separate the so-called Catholic dis- 


tricts of Germany from the Protestant districts. In the first place, 


satisfied that the major military powers should take care of this as soon as Ger- 
many is occupied. They say, however, that there is no similar justification for 
destroying her present unification. Many responsible Americans are already 
maintaining that any partition of the German peoples is inherently unjust and 
will prove unworkable. My whole individual predisposition is in favor of the 
unity of the German people. It is only because of my conviction that German 
unity means a continuing threat to the peace of the entire world that I have 
reached the conclusion that partition is the only way of offsetting the German 
menace in the future. 

“The so-called centripetal urge on the part of the German people is far from 
being the powerful force that so many have claimed during the past 20 years. The 
vociferous demand for the reconstitution of the German Reich and the unifica- 
tion of all the German peoples has been largely stimulated by the German Gen- 
eral Staff. It has provided Hitler with some of his most effective propaganda in 
consolidating his own regime. Certainly the unification of the German peoples is 
by no means a prerequisite for the happiness and prosperity of individual Ger- 
mans. The several German nations were both happy and prosperous during the 
roth Century. 

“Those who favor the continued unification of Germany are inclined to over- 
look for how brief a period the German states have been governed by a central 
authority and how bitterly many of the German peoples struggled against uni- 
fications ear If the economic prospects of the German people were to be ir- 
reparably damaged by partition, the objections raised on this score would be 
conclusive. But there is no valid reason why they should be. In my opinion no 
greater safeguard can be devised against future German military aggression than 
measures that will afford every German equality of economic opportunity with 
the citizens of other European countries. He should be assured that he need not 
look ahead to the same dark and uncertain future that he faced in rg19. Such 
economic security can be obtained only if basic economic arrangements which in- 
sure the eventual prosperity of the German people are taken into full account in 
any division of the present German Reich. Next to the military considerations 
these appear to me to be the determining factors. 

“There is of course not the slightest doubt that many Germans for one or two 
generations to come will make every effort to evade the results of partition and 
to pave the way for a renewed unity. For some years they will have to be force- 
fully repressed by the future world organization. But the surest guarantee of 
permanence will lie in the kind of partition undertaken. It will be effective only 
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this proposal ignores essential facts, such as, for example, that the 
population of Wurtemberg is predominantly Protestant. It ignores, 
also, the one great thing that has been achieved in modern Ger- 
many—namely, collaboration and cooperation between Catholics 
and Protestants. But, finally, I should like to know who in the 
world can expect any Catholic, in view of the persecution which has 
been suffered, much of which I have seen myself, to undertake the 
ultra-non-patriotic act of dividing his country into two parts. 


Mr. MorcEntuau: Furthermore, the division or even the decen- 
tralization of the German political and economic life will give Ger- 
man resentment a visible symbol—a real, actual issue around which 
it could rally and prepare revenge for such a solution of the prob- 
lem. 


Mr. ScHuMAN: It seems to me that we have to count on a good 
deal of German resentment in any case. The longer-run question is 


if it proves practicable from the economic and political standpoints, and is based 
upon economic, political and cultural considerations. .... 

“Exclusive of East Prussia, Germany should be divided at the time of the 
armistice into the following three separate states, the boundaries being deter- 
mined primarily by cultural, historic and economic factors: 

“J. A new state of southern Germany, comprising the former sovereign na- 
tions of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, together with those 
regions which may roughly be defined as the Rhineland and the Saar. It will be 
noted that the populations which would be comprised within this division are 
predominantly Catholic. 

“TI. A state consisting of the following old German subdivisions, together 
with the smaller subdivisions contiguous to them: Upper Hesse, Thuringia, 
Westphalia, Hannover, Oldenburg and Hamburg. 

“TIT. A state, omitting the enumeration of small contiguous political sub- 
divisions, composed of Prussia (exclusive of East Prussia), Mecklenburg and 
Saxony. It will be noted again that in the second and third states the populations 
are predominantly Protestant. In each one of these three new states the histori- 
cal, as well as the religious and cultural divisions which existed during the cen- 
turies prior to the creation of the Third Reich, have been maintained....”’ 
(Sumner Welles, “The Time for Decision,” Life, July 24, 1944). See also Sumner 
Welles, The Time for Decision (New York: Harper & Bros., 1044). 
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whether, after a passage of years, it will be possible for the majority 
of the surviving German population to keep itself alive, and any 
- program for partition might spell economic chaos and a complete 
collapse of all European industry. 


Mr. MorcENTHAU: We might perhaps try to re-educate Ger- 
many in order to do away with the dangerous manifestations of 
German resentment—a resentment which we will have anyhow. 


Mr. ScuusteR: The educational problem is naturally a most 
difficult one. Certainly we must rely upon German educators in the 
formal sense to carry on. But the really important problem is the 
problem of the moral and intellectual atmosphere which prevails in 
the country once the peace has come. 


Mr. Scuuman: I think it rather fantastic to suggest, as Lord 
Vansittart did, that an Allied educational commission can somehow 
see to it that German education conforms to the standards we 
would like to see maintained. 

The only people, after all, who have done anything at all effec- 
tive in the way of re-educating the Germans outside of Germany— 
and I mean war prisoners generally—seem to be the Russians, and 
we are not very keen about what they are doing. 

It seems to me that any program of re-educating Germany by 
Allied action requires a common Anglo-American-Soviet agreement, 
and I cannot quite imagine London, Washington, and Moscow 
agreeing upon any common educational program. 


Mr. SHUSTER: We can conceive of educating prisoners in our own 
war camps. But I am, I must confess, somewhat amused by Lord 
Vansittart’s suggestion that the examiner shall visit the classroom. 
I wonder what kind of shoe he is going to wear. 


Mr. MorGentuav: We should not forget that Lord Vansittart 
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is not in favor of positive intervention but only in favor of negative 
intervention into the German educational system. But it seems to 
me, too, that the German problem can be solved only within the 
framework of a general world organization. It is part and parcel of 
the general setup which you will have when this war is over. 


Mr. SCHUMAN: I quite agree there can be no solution unless there 
is a common Anglo-American-Soviet program within the framework 
of some general international organization in which Germany must 
ultimately be permitted to play a part. 


Mr. SuHusTER: Indeed, our efforts must be devoted to creating an 
organization with power, integrity, and ideals. As an inevitable prel- 
ude to that we must begin to think of the relationships which exist 
between the Western world, which Great Britain and the United 
States control, and Europe as a whole. Are the gates to this world 
open? Do we provide any measure of opportunity or any measure of 
access to raw materials for these people? 


Mr. MorcentTHAv: I would even put the question on a larger 
plane and ask whether we have any positive policy. Do we have ex- 
pressed any positive policy with regard to Europe? 


Mr. ScHUMAN: We seem not thus far to have had much of a posi- 
tive policy. The Soviet Union has committed itself to a policy of al- 
tering German frontiers and taking German prisoners to do the work 
of reparation and restitution within Russia. We are not organized 
to do that. We are probably not willing to do that. 

But it seems to me that we are always in some danger of forget- 
ting that fascism is not a German disease or an Italian or Spanish or 
Argentinian disease—it is the manifestation of the breakdown and 
disintegration of the kind of economic and social order we have all 
over the Western world. 
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ARE THE GERMAN PEOPLE OR THE 
GERMAN LEADERS TO BLAME 
FOR THE WARP 


1959 1940 
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Source: Fortune, January, 1944 


Mr. Morcentuau: Granted, but the German problem existed 
before fascism came about, and, therefore, it might easily be that it 
will still exist after fascism has been eliminated, so we cannot say: 
that we want to solve the German problem simply by solving the 
problem of fascism. 


Mr. ScHuMAN: I quite agree. But I would like to see a common: 
Anglo-American-Soviet program for social and economic recon- 
struction of Germany which would involve, I would hope, the elimi- 
nation of the Junker class. I do not care whether the members of it 
are shot or put on pensions on the Riviera—it does not seem to me 
to matter. It should also include the elimination of monopolistic 
German big business; and it should enable the German lower middle 
class to recover its sanity. 


Mr. SuusTer: I think that we can certainly devise a plan which 
would provide a certain measure of opportunity for a people which! 
in recent years, has, above all, been exploding with resentment: 
Such opportunity would have to be planned carefully. I am opti; 
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mistic enough to believe that the peoples of Great Britain and the 
United States will favor it when it has been devised. 


Mr. Morcentuav: But it still seems to me that we should think 
first of the American interests in international affairs; in the second 
place, of the maintenance of peace in this world; and, in the third 
place only, should we think of the welfare of the German people. 


Mr. SHUSTER: Except that the welfare of any people in the 
world is a condition of peace. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: But not to an equal extent. 


Mr. ScuuMAN: The danger of peace in the future, it seems to me, 
lies in the possibility that there may not be Anglo-American-Soviet 
coliaboration and in the possibility that we may not solve our own 
economic and social problems sufficiently to prevent a possible 
spread of fascism outside of Germany in the postwar world. 


Mr. SHUSTER: Here again what we need is a viable international 


outlook, isn’t it? 


Mr. ScuumAN: To sum up our discussion, we have heard Lord 
Vansittart by short wave from England present the view that the en- 
tire German people is responsible for aggression and war and that 
only a hard peace, involving disarmament, decentralization, and 
re-education, will be a just and durable peace. 

The three of us here in New York seem to be agreed that the 
peace should be just and durable, but we feel that hardheadedness 
is far more important than hardheartedness in our common thought 
and action. 

We take it for granted that the Nazi Reich must be completely 
defeated and occupied, but we regard the problem of the economy 
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of the future Germany and the relation of the future Germany to. 
world order as being more important. 

No doubt the acid test of the capacity of the United Nations to 
act together to build a world fit to live in will lie in the months im- 
mediately before us in the problem of the settlement for Germany. 


i 
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What Do You Think? 


. What would you propose as the aims and ends to be achieved in. 
the making of Allied policy for dealing with postwar Germany? 
Should a policy for the settlement of Germany accomplish re- 
venge, reconstruction, a secure peace? Evaluate Lord Van- 
sittart’s remarks in terms of your criteria. 

. Are the German people morally responsible for the acts of the 
German state? What is the political responsibility of the German 
people for German aggression? Do you agree with Morgenthau 
that the German problem is more than the problem of doing 
away with fascism? 

. What policy was adopted for Germany after the last war? How 
did it fail? Do you think that the present war is, in some measure, 
the result of Allied failure to encourage a reconstructed Germany 
in the twenties? Do you agree that occupation is the most impor- 
tant part of any program for Germany, for “without it, all other 
reform will either not get a genuine start or will collapse like a 
house of cards’’? 

. Do you agree with the speakers that the problems of the settle- 
ment of Germany are part of the long-term problems of world 
organization? Discuss. 

. Should Germany be completely disarmed as soon as the war is 
over? Must German heavy industry be destroyed to prevent re- 
arming? Should vital materials be rationed to postwar German 
industry? Do you think that the internationalization of German 
industry would solve the problems of future aggression? Discuss 
the relation between the German industrial war machine and the 
problems of international cartels and monopolies. 

. What do you think of the various proposals to partition Germany 
after the war? Do you think that the practical details for such 
proposals can be worked out thus to divide up the German na- 
tion? Will such plans be adequate to prevent future aggression, 
or do you think that it might serve as the resentment about 
which a new German nationalism could arise? 

. What re-education proposals do you think might be successfully 
carried out? Will defeat teach the German people more than any 
United Nations’ educational program? Can the German people 
be “‘reformed’’? What responsibility do the peoples of the United 
Nations have for the re-education of Germany? 
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a new task to which they can “consecrate” themselves with new purpose so 
_ that they become a “positive” and not a “destructive” force in the world. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on ‘Peace as a World Race Problem,” broad- 


cast August 20, 1944. 


Fearless 


The Rounp TABLE discussion on 
race relations and their import for the 
plans for peace we are now preparing 
was very interesting. Its penetration 
into the problem in the whole world 
was enhanced by the wise and appar- 
ently fearless speakers who discussed 
the problem. 

As a member of one of the minority 
groups, I am ironically interested in 
this practical wisdom spoken over the 
radio which reached millions and 
which is in such contrast to the almost 
universal practices to the contrary.— 
A listener from Trenton, New Jersey. 


* 
Is Race Prejudice So Recent? 


Is it indeed true that race prejudice 
is of recent origin and that Anglo- 
Saxon and Germanic influence is chief- 
ly responsible for it? What of the con- 
viction of the Japanese regarding their 
origin and destiny? What of the caste 
system in India? What of the feeling 
of the Greeks toward non-Grecian 
peoples? What of the Roman assertion 
that ‘“‘to be a Roman citizen was to be 
only a little lower than the gods’’? 
What of the fact that from time im- 
memorial blacks have been considered 


peculiarly suitable for bondage? It 


seems to me that, to solve this prob- | 


lem, we must approach it not as a new 
and perhaps, therefore, fleeting phe- 
nomenon but as one of the very old 
facts (one of the very old evils, if you 


will) of human society.—A listener 


from Muncie, Indiana. 
*K 
Forthright 


I wish to take this occasion to ex- 
press my appreciation for your last 
Sunday’s broadcast on peace and the 
world race problem. It provided a Sun- 
day afternoon of discussion for the 
whole family and one of great interest 
at the office the next day. In the future 
please have more of these intelligent 
and forthright discussions of the race 
problem.—A listener from Chicago, 
Illinois. 

* 


Actual Facts 


I was very much interested in your 
approach to the problem of race, which 
is, I believe, one of the most important 
facing the world today. I wish that all 
people who argue against freedom of 
opportunity for the colored races could 
come to know the actual facts about 
the danger of such discrimination. 
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Thank you for your extremely intelli- 
gent and practical approach to all the 
world problems which you have dis- 
cussed in this year.—A listener from 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


* 


Fear for the Future 


I would like a copy of your discus- 
sion on world racial problems. Being a 
member of the Negro race, naturally I 
am interested in racial problems. I 
think that it is time that the world rec- 
ognized the seriousness of this problem. 
This is especially true in the United 
States. For if it is not recognized in 
time, I fear that it will become a great- 
er conflict than is now going on.—A 
listener from Cleveland, Ohio. 


x 
Why? 

I have just listened with great in- 
terest to your discussion today of the 
problem of race discrimination with 
reference to the peace. Particularly 
was I impressed with your stressing 
the relatively recent development of 
discrimination along the color line 
without broaching the question as to 
why this discrimination has arisen. As 
a white American, I would venture my 
opinion that it has arisen because the 
white groups have felt themselves so 
much in the minority, taking the 
world as a whole, that in the interest of 
self-preservation as whites, they have 
set up strongly marked color lines. 
There is so much emotional content 
involved in the maintenance of this 
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color line that I think that it would be 
well worth consideration at one of your 
early future discussions. Because, until 
you iron out the difficulties involved 
in the “why,” it is going to be impos- 
sible to induce people, particularly the 
people of our southern states, to do 
anything to lower the bars against 
blacks particularly and to a lesser de- 
gree against the red and yellow races. 

...—A listener from Espanola, New 


Mexico. 
* 


Commend the University 


I wish to commend the University 
for putting the program yesterday on 
race relations on the air. I feel that the 
more impartial information that we 
give our citizens the better will be our 
democracy.—A listener from St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
* 


No Practical Common Sense 


One of your speakers advocated the 
free entry and citizenship for the yel- 
low races of the Orient. Yet he gave no 
consideration to what would happen 
to our standards of living—both mor- 
ally and economically—if such a thing 
happened. Others advocated equality 
in all ways to Negroes, Hindus, and 
the like. The same tragic results would 
occur from this. Your program is im- 
pressive in proportion to the absence 
of learned, impractical professors. 
They live in a world of their own fancy 
and theory, with complete absence of 
any practical common sense.—A lis- 
tener from Pasadena, California. 
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